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ORIGINAL. 


THE MANSION HOUSE. 


“Say, what is home ? a word of love 
The nursery of each soft feeling— 

The glass each glowing heart revealing— 

Foretaste of an eternal home above. 

This, gentle reader, is the old mansion 
house, not one of your modern buildings 
cut up into innumerable small rooms, two 
or three of which could be conveniently 
placed in one of the ample parlors of: this 
house, Oh! no, this mansion is built in 
the style of fifty years ago, and has timber 
enough in it without doubt, to finish from 
cellar to attic, two modern houses. Dear 
old place, whata host of pleasant memo- 
ries cluster around it. In this room its 
first owners passed the greater portion of 
their leisure time. Here the fond mother 
tended her babes, and here the delighted 
father listened to the first distinctly articu- 
lated word from the lips of his oldest born. 

Here in those deep windows, within the 
finely carved arches, were recesses in which 
the little ones used to hide from each other, 
and the peals of melodious merriment 
which rung out when the concealed one 
was found, I sometimes imagine I again 
hear repeated. 

Alas! the mother who so loved to pro- 
mote the innocent enjoyment of her chil- 
dren, has left this for a better world. Here 
is the low rocking chair, in which I have 
seen her sit hour after hour, and busily ply 
the needle, making garments for her little 
flock. 

That flock is scattered now, one to the 
far West, where he has reared a home for 
himself and his own little ones, another 
tosses upon the broad, blue ocean, and thus 
procures bread for his family. How rapid- 
ly the years have flown, it seems but yes- 
terday when | saw him under the shade of 
yon old oak tree, delightedly amusing 
himself hour after hour, with the acorns 
which fell from its branthes, which he then 
considered some of his choicest treasures. 

The saddest scene of all connected with 
the old house, and this room on the right 
of the spacious hall, is the remembrance 
of the sweet young face which I last saw: 
there reposing in its coffin. 

Alice F., dear Alice, she was the flower 
of the family, for she was no ordinary child. 
Never did any but the kindest and most 
affectionate words proceed from those lips, 
now closed forever. Her birth was hailed 
with so much joy, by father, mother, and 
her four brothers, the only sister of the 
flock. And how much they loved her, it 
was such a wonder that she was not spoil+ 
ed, for I believe any of them would have 
laid down their lives to save hers. She 
was one of those lovely children, which 
Seem sent to earth for atime, to make all 
around them better and happier by their 
influence. Her whole life was love, no- 
thing was too poor or too inferior to com- 
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mand her regard, and such wealth of affec- 
tion as she lavished upon her parents and 
brothers. No wonder that when she died 
her mother’s heart received a shock from 
which it never recovered, for she followed 
her darling in a few months, and the same 
grave was opened to receive her. There 
she rests with Alice, yonder in the grove, 
where many of the family are sleeping so 
soundly, that not even the music of the 
pines above them, which they loved to lis- 
ten to so well, can awake them. But 
I will tell you of Alice. 

It was a lovely day in June, the trees 
were of that fine green which they lose 
after that month, the flowers were so fra- 
grant as to be almost overpowering, and 
Alice and Watch, her favorite attendant, 
with her mother’s permission, started for 
a walk in the grounds. Not the least dan- 
ger was apprehended, for the playmates 
had been trusted together many a time be- 
fore, and had returned in safety. At the 
foot of the lawn was a fine pond, and over 
it hung a tree which was covered with blos- 
soms, some of which Alice was very de- 
sirous of getting for her mother, for whom 
she had been culling a bouquet. In try- 
ing to reach them, the child slipped, and 
fell into the pond. No one was near but 
the dog, who instantly darted in after her. 
The brave fellow, with tremendous efforts 
succeeded in dragging his beloved play- 
mate to the shore, where she was found 
probably some time after the accident.— 
She was dead, the sweet flower had re- 
turned to its home in yon bright world, 
where it will live forever. In her hand 
she still held the flowers designed for her 
mother, and these at that mother’s own 
request, were laid in her coffin when she 
was placed by the side of her child. The 
mansion house has passed into the hands 
of strangers, all the land attached to it is 
sold, except that sacred spot where the 
dust of the kindred of its first owners re- 
pose. The father and children could not 
bear to remain longer where so many sad 
scenes had occurred, and they left it for a 
distant home. EstELLE. 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE FIRST WEDDING IN THE FAMILY. 


A great many years ago, so many that I 
will not count them, it was whispered in 
the family that our oldest sister was en- 
gaged to be married. The eldest daugh- 
ter in England possesses a dignity that 

her above all the junior members. 
She is called by her surname by the ser- 
vants and visitors, and however frequently 
the others may be addressed as Miss Ann, 
Miss Amelia, &c., she must be Miss Hun- 
ter, or her dignity is wounded. I certain- 
ly loved my eldest sister, bat I feared her 

















too; she was highly educated, fashionable 
refined, and exceedingly fastidious, oh how 
it annoyed her to see an ungraceful mo- 
tion, a “hop, skip, and jump,” not accord- 
ing to the dancing master’s rule, and how 
shocked she appeared if the knife, instead 
of the fork found its way to some hungry 
young mouth. I recollect trembiing when 
my eye caught her angry frown, for I well 
knew a severe lecture was in store. 

The gentleman to whom she was engag- 
ed, was a young Scotchman, who had been 
her playmate from childhood; they were 
both of a romantic cast of character, and I 
remember thinking her expressions, when 
speaking of him, quite novel-like. She 
would frequently call him her David, and 
I believe to this day, that the loves of 
those two could not be surpassed in genu- 
ine warmth and reciprocity. But God, 
whose ways we cannot fathom. destined 
death for his bride, and Aer for another! 
The young man went to South America, 
with a company in search of wealth through 
the mines of Peru, and at Lima he was 
seized with the yellow-fever, and died.— 
Never shall I forget the grief that wrung 
the mind and slender frame of our sister 
Margaret, how she laid upon the bed tear- 
less, and speechless, like one in a trance, 
and how terrible, yet how grateful the 
tears, when they did flow, and relieve her 
from’ that death-like lethargy ! 

I recollect thinking what a strange, mys- 
terious thing Jove must be, to cause first 
such transports of happiness, and then such 
overwhelming sorrow! When she rose 
from her bed, she wore widow’s mourning, 
and for more thana year refused to be 
comforted. At the end of this period, a 
gentleman continued his visits, who had 
previously been (I was going to say) her 
admirer, but this common place language 
does not express an attachment such as his 
— it had been constant, but hopeless for 
many years; now he came forward, daring 
to hope, and when a further period of 
mourning had expired, made overtures 
through my father, for my sister’s hand, 
alas! he hardly dared to expect her heart ! 
She candidly avowed that that was buried 
in the grave of her first love, but if he 
would accept her ardent esteem, she con- 
sented to undertake the duties of a wife ; 
friends advised her to the step, and as the 
gentleman was of a worthy, influential 
character, well to do in the world, and 
most punctiliously refined in matters of 
etiquette, besides having been for fifteen 
years devoted to her alone, she was not 
likely ever to regret having ceased to mourn 
** the loved and lost.” 

The excitement of a wedding now began 
in earnest. An English wedding, my dear 
young friends, is probably quite a differ- 
ent affair from an American one, so I will 
describe it to you, if you are not already 
tired of this story of the past. With what 
delight I remember examining the beauti- 
ful new dresses which would occasionally 
come home from a fashionable dress-maker 
in Pall Mall, and then the bridal pelisse, as 
it was called in those days, an open robe 
of rich silk, disclosing an embroidered 
cambric dress beneath. The color was a 
beautiful pale dove or silver, and the white 

silk bonnet was ornamented beside the 
veil, with the never failing accompany- 
ments to a bridal costume, orange blossoms. 
Then what a pleasure it was, to view our 
own -eostume—white bonnets, or rather 
hats, as the fashion then was, trimmed with 
white ribbon edged with a pale green, and 
silk dresses of a pale silvery hue,—thus 
were five sisters arrayed, all exactly alike, 
and with the privileged friends who were 


to stand with us at the altar, we formed a 
goodly company. An intimate friend, the 
Vicar of Earl’scone in Essex, was to per- 
form the ceremony, and a little after eight 
o’clock one fine summer morning in Au- 
gust, we were gathered round the altar of 
our parish church. I wish you could see 
that beautiful church—beautiful in its 
plain imposing dignity, large enough td 
contain three thousand people, and orna- 
mented by one exquisitely painted win- 
dow over the altar, representing the rising 
sun. The altar cloth is a rich, dark crim- 
son velvet, embroidered with gold, said to 
cost many thousands of pounds, but though 
costly it has a plain appearance. The or- 
gan’s tones can swell to thunder, or imitate 
the mellow softness of a flute, and there, 
in that lovely solemn church, up the softly 
matted aisle we walked, with a feeling of 
awe in our young hearts, and wiping tears 
from our bright young eyes, that. would 
fall in spite of prohibitions. 

The mother never attends a daughter’s 
wedding in England. Dear mamma was 
busy at home, superintending the break- 
fast, which was to be ready soon after the 
party returned from church. And now we 
all crowded round our sister, and wished 
her joy. She wasa pale and tearful, and 
deeply interesting looking bride, but not 
an unhappy one, as her after life proved. 
One of the important items of the day be- 
ing the fact thatit was my birth day. I 
may be pardoned for feeling a little extra 
importance, especially when my brother 
in-law put the question, did I not feel very 
consequential, us I was sixteen years old? 
After breakfast, our sister retired to change 
her bridal for a travelling costume, and 
now we were to lose not only her but our 
own darling mamma, much against all rules 
of etiquette, the mother was to travel 
with her newly married daughter. Marga- 
ret had stipulated for this, almost in the 
way a child is bribed to sing a song; it 
was believed she had said to mamma, ** If 
you don’t go with me I won’t be married.” 
As I cannot vouch for the truth of this, I 
shall only say, that the double loss was 
very hard to bear, and as the bells of our 
parish church rung a merry peal, as they 
always do at respectable English weddings, 
unless particularly prohibited, their change- 
fal tones caused our tears to flow faster.— 
At length, about noon, the post chase stood 
at the door to convey the travellers away. 
Dublin was to be our sister’s future resi- 
dence; her husband had furnished a com- 
fortable, even elegant house in a pleasant 
street there, and they were to go by land 
from London to Dublin, taking Wales in 
their course, and visiting any place where 
beautiful scenery invited. 

When the grief of parting was over, 
when we had wept till we could weep no 
longer over empty yet scattered apartments, 
speaking of the dear ones gone so eloquent- 
ly, we made preparations to receive con- 
gratulatory visits, which it is customary to 
make the family when the bride is travel- 
ling. How carefully we culled and select- 
ed the fairest and sweetest flowers of our 
little paradise of a garden, and how long 
it took to arrange them in just the right 
way to look graceful and drooping, as 
though weeping for the bride’s departure, 
a farewell of the first born to the home of 
her childhood, which was thenceforth to be 
hers no longer ! 

This was the first wedding in the family, 
and our happy household ne’er saw another 
like it! When next a daughter became a 
bride, it was far across the wide Atlantic, 
and the dear mother whom we so fondly 





loved was sleeping in the tomb. But 
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memory often reealls the eventful day I 
have narrated, and how often I think of 
the happiness we experienced when letters 
arrived from the dear travellers, telling of 
the delights of the journey, and then others, 
stating they were at home, and describing 
every minutia of the bride’s residence, 
which forcibly spoke of the fond husband’s 
indulgence, and of the hospitable and ele- 
gant attention ofthe elite of Dublin. Since 
then our poor dear sister has been sorely 
tried, has lost by death a lovely, accom- 
plished daughter of seventeen, and has a 
son at sea, of or from whom she has for 
years received no intelligence ; yet doubt- 
less amid the. changes of life, her memory 
sometimes turns to this her-wedding day, 
in the loved and happy home of her child- 
hood ! : THe Exr1e. 


_Sabbatty Schoo, 











ORIGINAL. 
GLEANINGS FROM MEMORY. 


No. 2. 


Some few years since, while visiting a 
friend in a certain city, I was invited by 
her, one pleasant morning, to accompany 
her on a walk to a more remote part of the 
city, the object of which was to ascértain, 
and administer to the wants of some poor 
families residing there, aud persuade their 
children to attend a Sabbath-school formed 
especially for such, of which I shall speak 
in acoming number. Pleased to accept 
her invitation, we were soon on our way; 
the road for the most part, being on the 
banks of a beautiful river. We engaged 
in pleasant conversation, till reminded that 
we had reached the spot, by the miserable 
dwellings we saw on every side. Calling 
here and there, I was surprised to see so 
much wretchedness and poverty; but soon 
we entered an abode still more miserable. 
It was a low hut, with not more than one 
or two rooms at least, and the many panes 
of broken glass was but too true an index 
of its inward appearance. A slight tap at 
the door, and we were bidden to enter.— 
A few broken chairs and a rude table were 
the only articles of furniture the room pos- 
sessed, and in the centre sat the mother 
with a pair of twin babes in her arms, sur- 
rounded by a large group of children, who 
with herself were literally clothed in rags, 
certainly not sufficient to shield them from 
the inclemency of the weather, as it was 
now quite late in autumn. One of her 
babes had been very sick, and the poor 
mother was deeply anxious for its recovery. 
She seemed pleased to see us, and to elicit 
our sympathies no doubt, gave us a recital 
of her sorrows. It seemed that her hus- 
band was very dissipated, and made little 
or no provision for the family; often when 
intoxicated was a terror to his household. 
She complained bitterly of her lot; it 
seemed hard that she should be called to 
struggle with poverty and distress, while 
many to appearance were no more deserv- 
ing than herself, were apparently blessed 
with everything to make them happy. I 
perceived by her spirit of murmuring, that 
she was a stranger to that happines which 
comes from above. My friend tried to di- 
rect her towards it, telling her how well it 
was calculated to support, even in the 
most trying circumstances, and having 
completed her errand, we left, earnestly 
desiring that she might possess that inhe- 
ritance which comes from above. But I 
will reserve an account of our next and 
remaining call for the next number, which 
will show the power of religion to make 
even the poor and suffering happy.’ 

Vriota GLENWOOD. 





Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL, 


MANUFACTURES.—NO. VIII. 


Botttne AND MovuLDING SUGAR. 


The liquid sugar, after percolating or 
dripping through the charcoal, and being 
collected in a cistern several feet below the 
pans, is placed in communication with 
them by means of a pipe that ascends from 
below, and the air being withdrawn from 
the pans by an air-pump, the melted sugar 
ascends into the pipe’ by means of the 
same principle as the water ascends in a 
common pump. Steam is then admitted 
through the pipes, and the sugar is thus 








brought to a boiling state. It now begins 
to evaporate, and the vapor flows througn 
a large iron pipe into au open place, where 
a cistern of cold water condenses it as fast 
as it is formed. The sugar in this way be- 
comes thickened, and begins to form little 
grains or crystals. This is tested in a boi- 
ler, and if it is thick enough, it is allowed 
to flow through a pipe into vessels placed 
to receive it in a room beneath. 

The place where the sugar is moulded, 
is called the “ fill-house,” here thousands 
of moulds made of iron are ranged in order 
side by side, as thickly as they can stand. 
In this building are large heaters or boilers, 
from which men are continually filling a 
kind of scoop, which holds more that a 
hundred weight, with the hot liquid, which 
they carry before them with great care, and 
pour into the moulds until the scoop is 
emptied, when they return for more. These 
persons become so accustomed to this part 
of the business, that they run to the moulds, 
and it is a very rare occurrence that any 
one is scalded. As the sugar must be 
poured into the mould while in a certain 
state of temperature, a sufficient number of 
men are employed to fill out all the con- 
tents of one sugar boiling in about half an 
hour. The moulds containing sugar and 
syrup mixed are allowed to remain in the 
fillhouse until the following day, in order 
that the sugar may harden, and that a por- 
tion of the syrup may run off. They are 
then taken one by one and carried to the 
upper floors of the building, 6 small open- 
ing is made in the smaller part of the 
mould, and it is set into an earthen jar, 
where it is left for some time until all the 
liquid is drained off which can be made to 
flow. Each loaf is then washed with a so- 
lution of sugar which forms a coating over 
the loaf, this is renewed from time to time, 
until it is as white as snow. The sugar is 
then allowed to remain in the mould for a 
day or two, in order that it may acquire 
firmness and hardness; a smart blow or 
two against’a wooden post loosens the 
loaf, and it is turned out upon its base, it 
is then scraped with cutting knives or 
blades which are fixed in a machine which 
is made to rotate by the motion of a wheel, 
these scrape all the discolored places off 
which are found near the points of the 
loaves occasioned by the dripping of the 
syrup. The loaves are now left for several 
hours, when they are taken one by one 
and papered, after which they are placed 
in an oven or “ stoving room,” and subject- 
ed to about 140 degrees of heat, after which 
they are taken from the first paper, and 
wrapped in the purple paper in which we 
see them. They are now ready for sale. 

ESTELLE. 








Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE APRIL FLOWER. 


The month of April is early for flowers 
in this coldclimate. Children find it dif- 
ficult to find poor specimens on May-day. 
But the flower of which I write was in full 
bloom in April. It was a sweet rose, of 
pure red and white, and was so beautiful 
as to attract general attention. But no 
sooner had this flower come to its perfec- 
tion, than like other flowers, it suddenly 
faded. And so important and mournfal 
was this event regarded, that it was an- 
nounced in the newspapers of this city 
thus: 

‘** Died, in this city, April 22, Francis 
Edward, only child of Rev. Luther and 
Mrs. Eugenia Fay Farnham, aged 7 years 
10 months.” 

My readers are now apprised of the na- 
ture of the flower of which I write, and 
they will remember, too, that I have au- 
thority from the Bible, that they learn in 
the Sabbath-school, for calling this dear 
little boy a flower, for we there read of 
such, ** as a flower of the field, so he flour- 
isheth,” and again, “the flower fadeth.” 

Francis Edward Farnham was born in 
Boston on Sabbath June 14, 1846. He 
was a beautiful and petfect little bud as an 
infant, and gave promise of being the plea- 
sant olive-plant around his parent’s table 
that he afterwards proved. After a few 


months, his parents esteeming it alike a 
privilege and a duty, offered the child to 
God in baptism, in the Old South Church, 
through the Rev. Dr. Blagden, the pastor. 





The child being delicate by constitution 





had several severe sicknesses in infancy, 


and early childhood, and more than once | Prayer, and at night, the little pra 


ing, with which he connected the Lord’s 


yer be- 


was he scarcely considered better than a | ginning, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep,” 


faded flower. But God in his great mercy 


gave such health during the last months of 
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On Monday, succeeding his death, his 


place, in the beautiful valley of the Con. 


carried him through these sicknesses, and little body was conveyed to its last restin 


his life, that great hopes were excited that 
he would grow up to be a man. There 
was one sign that might have been inter- 
preted in such a manner as to indicate that 
he was soon to fade and die. It was this. 
He grew better and better as he grew old- 
er, which is by no means always, or gene- 
rally the case with boys. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to 
dwell upon the life and death of little 
Frank, except to illustrate his goodness, 
with the hope that his little readers will 
imitate his example. During the last 
year of his life, being too delicate to at- 
tend the Sabbath-school connected with 
the church where his parents worshipped, 
he was accustomed to attend a sort of mis- 
sionary Sabbath-school, that has been es- 
tablished for a number of years, in the 
Franklin School House. This school 
was near, and was under excellent in- 
fluence. Here this dear boy loved to go, 
and recite his verses from the New Testa- 
ment, and receive that excellent religious 
advice which he treasured up in his heart. 
His teacher gives him the name of being 
the best boy in her class, and often point- 
ed the other boys to him for an example. 
She was accustomed to ask the class, wheth- 
er it would be better for them to die and 
go to Jesus, orto be here. Little Frank 
was always particularly ready to say, that 
it was better “to depart and be with 
Christ.” 

He secured the general attention of the 
school, for his manly and Christian con- 
duct, so that the superintendent was led 
tu say that he was the best boy that he had 
ever received into the school. His freedom 
from pride was noticed by his teacher, 
when he happened to be able to answer 
questions that no other in the class could 
answer. Another thing that was noticea- 
ble, was his serious deportment when ad- 
dressed by his teacher, or the superintend- 
ent, and what cannot be said of many boys 
or girls, he was never known to laugh or 
smile, or show any irreverence during 
prayers. 

On the day that he was taken ill, Frank 
was in his much-loved Sabbath-school.— 
He manifested an unusual interest to be 
there. On returning home, he read a lit- 
tle book he secured from the library, en- 
titled ‘“*George Somerville, or the Boy 
who would be a minister.” He read it 
through, after which he said thoughtfully 


. to his mother, who sat by him, ‘* Mother, 


I have thought that I should not be a 
minister; but now I think that I shall be 
a minister. I believe I have made up my 
mind.” It is believed that he is a minis- 
ter in a higher than any earthly temple. 

On that very evening he was somewhat 
ill. His mother prescribed for him some 
simple remedies, when he said, with his 
usual thoughtfulness, ‘* Mother, I am sorry 
that I am so sickly a child, causing you so 
much trouble.” The next day he was 
still ill, but not in the opinion of his phy- 
sician needing any medicine, but rest and 
temperance. Tuesday he was more un- 
well, ashe was on Wednesday, but there 
was no disease that made any one anxious. 
Thursday there were alarming symptoms 
of disease of the brain, of which he died 
on Saturday, a little after sundown. 

“Tis ever thus, ’tis ever thus with creatures 
heavenly fair, 

Too finely framed to bide the brunt more earth- 
ly natures bear, 

A little while they dwell with us, blest minis- 
ters of love, 

Then spread the wings we had not seen, and 
seek their homes above.” 

Though this little boy had a distressing 
sickness, he showed no impatience, and ut- 
tered no complaining word. Though his 
little mouth was parched with fever and 
thirst, he took his medicines with the most 
prompt obedience. On the morning of the 
day he died, he said, as he had hundreds 
of times before, ‘father, have prayers.” 
His father knelt down by his bedside and 
offered prayer, during which he was_per- 
fectly quiet, though he was continually 
tossing before and afterwards. He al- 
ways took the greatest interest in the devo- 
tions of the family, usually anticipating 
them with delight. But he was not satis- 
fied with thesealone. He was accustomed 
to have his own prayers morning and even- 


necticut, where it will rest, ‘beside kindred 
dust, until the morning of the resurrection 
when it will rise a glorious body, and wil] 
appear in heaven more beautiful than when 
blooming on earth, and there, in connec- 
tion with its pure spirit, will grow and 
flourish forever. 

The writer would not represent this 
child as not a sinner. Like all children 
he partook of the sin of the race, but b 
the grace of God, it is believed, that his 
depravity original and actual, was so far 
removed that he became holy, and loved 
holy objects and duties. Whenever he did 
wrong, he was easily convinced of it, and 
so sensibly felt it, that he was most misera- 
ble until he was forgiven of God and his 
parents. Whenever he heard bad words 
at school, or in the streets, he was shock- 
ed, and instead of using them himself, he 
refused to associate with those who used 
them. He was never known to tell a lie, 
and avoided that which approached to an 
untruth; and so careful was he not to 
steal, that he would not touch the most 
tempting bit of candy, oy other things that 
belonged to different members of the fami- 
ly, without leave. On one occasion, he 
was seen to receive several blows from an- 
other boy in the street, he simply looked 
mildly upon the striker, because his moth- 
er had taught him not to return blow for 
blow. On another occasion, he was at 
play at the house of a neighbor, with some 
boys and girls, when, after several games, 
one proposed to play the game of having 
prayers, whereupon Frank, seeing and 
feeling the impropriety of such a game, 
said: ‘* have my prayers at home morn- 
ing and evening, and we must have no- 
thing of the kind with our play.” There 
was no more said about a game of prayers. 

But the prayers of the little angel are 
turned to praise. He is a cherub now, 
and all the labors of his parents and of his 
Sabbath-school teacher in his religious cul- 
ture, are now rewarded. He is where 
neither sickness, nor sin, nor death can 
reach him more. ‘ His course was order- 
ed in perfect wisdom. May he not have 
done that which the longest career of use- 
fulness, as it is commonly termed, fails to 
do? May he not have had a sublimer er- 
rand on earth than others have?” Certain- 
ly, “‘if that life is long which answers 
life’s great end,” then he lived long, and 
accomplished the great object of living. 

“God looked among his cherub band, 

And one was wanting there, 
To swell along the holy band 
The hymns of praise and prayer. 
One little soul which long had been 
Half way ’tween earth and sky, 
Untempted in a world of sin, 
He watched with loving eye. 
The world was all too bleak and cold 
To yield it quiet rest, 
God brought it to his shepherd-fold, 
And laid it on his breast.” 
Boston, May, 1854. 








Nursery. 








SELFISH MATTHEW. 


Such a selfish boy as Matthew was! 
¥ou would’nt have given a fig to play with 
him. He had carpenter’s tools and books, 
and checkers, and ‘chess, and drawing ma- 
terials, and balls and kites, and little ships 
and skates, and snow-shovels and sleds.— 
Oh! I could’nt tell you all he has, if I 
talked a week. . 

Well, if you went in of a Saturday af- 
ternoon to play with him, he’d watch all 
these things as closely as a cat would a 
mouse; and if you went within shooting 
distance of them, he’d sing out, ‘* D-o-n-t; 
t-h-a-t-’s m-i-n-e!”” Of course it was’nt 
much fun to goand see him. You'd got 
to play every thing he wanted, or he'd 
pout and say he would’nt play at all. He 
had slices of cake, that he had hoarded up 
till they were as hard as his heart; 
cents and dimes, and half dimes, that he 
used to handle and jingle, and count over 
like any little miser. All the beggars in 
the werld could’nt have coaxed one out of 
his pocket had they beon starving to death. 

Then Matthew was such a cry-baby. 
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mother if he got a scratch, as ifa wild 
were after him; and if you said any- 
ing to him about it, he’d pout, and stick 
:bis lips so far that you might have hung 
haton ’em. It was like drawing 
th to get him to go across the room to 
,j you a newspaper. He ought to have 
iq little world all to himself, had’nt he? 
Well, I used to pity him—there was no- 
‘child-like about him. He always 
med to me like a little wizzled-up mise- 
eold man. He never tossed his cap 
inthe air, and laughed a good hearty 
hgh; he mever sprang or climbed or 
sated ; no—he crawled round as if he 
iJead weights on his heels, and talked 
shout scarce moving his lips, and wore a 
» as long as the horse’s in your father’s 
», Such a boy ashe was! Had he 
n mine, I should have tried to get some 
» into him somehow. 
When his mother was told of his faults 
ed say, “Oh, he’ll out-grow them by- 
pi-by.” Iknew better. I knew that 
sselfishness would grow as fast as he 
d; and that when he came to be a man, 
would be unfeeling te the poor, and 
ske hard bargains with them, and wring 
2 lst penny out of their poor, threadbare 
pckets. 
Poor Matthew! he’ll never be happy; 
»—he'll never know the luxury of mak- 
gasad face bright, or of drying up the 
wr of the despairing; and when he dies 
can't carry money with him—he has got 
b eave it at the tomb door,—and who, do 
pu suppose, will come there to mourn for 
> 


Oh, dear children be generous—if you 
y'nt but half a stick of candy give some- 
xiya bitof it. Perhaps some child will 
y,but I hav’nt anything to give.”— 
usa mistake; that boy or girl is’nt 
ing who has nothing togive. Give your 
npathy—give pleasant words and beam- 
gsmiles to the weary-hearted. Ifa lit- 
echild goes to your school who is poorly 
d,patched, darned; nay, even ragged; 
the tear starts to his eyes when your 
hoolmates laugh, shun and refuse to play 
itt him—just you go right up and put 
bur arms round his neck; ask him to 
y with you; love him,—love sometimes 
neat and drink and clothing. Youcan 
l love the sad and sorrowful. Then 
ersay you have “ nothing to give.” 














Parental. 
AN EVENING VISIT. 
“When will you come over and make 
agood long evening visit?” said Mr. 
urrison. 
“Well, as soon as snow comes, we will 
over,” said Mr. Wells. 

“Ishall depend uponit. Don’t forget, 

uddon’t put it off. Good bye.” 
Mr. Harrison was a farmer, who: lived 
tt onthe Ridge, as it was termed, about 
ree miles from Mr. Wells’. They were 
tives of the same place at the east, and 
removed “to the westward,” at the 
me time. They hadkept up their inti- 
uy for nearly forty years. Their res- 
tive families, for they had both been 
Heed with numerous children, were never 
tet pleased than when a visit was in 
spect. 
Ina few days, the snow came down gent- 
sand lay quietly till the path was so far 
raten, a8 to place it out of the power of 
ewind todestroy it. True, that bluster- 
scustomer was pretty sure to throw some 
mmidable barriers across the road under 
lee of the hill, but those would easily 
cut through. If they sometimes caused 
* upsetting of a sleigh, and a promiscuous 
‘tribution ofits happy occupants, it was 
rer thought the worse of for that. 

Oh, am I not glad !"said Margaret, the 
ungest of the children, as she came 
wa from her chamber, and in obedience 
her brother’s direction, looked out of 

Window and saw the white mantle that 
“p night” had sptead over the earth. 
h, am I notglad! Now we shall go to 
: n’s, They will expect us, and 

have a fire all day in the front room; 
“John will pick out a basket full of the 
pgest and’ reddest apples, and William 
“have @ bushel of walnuts cracked: I 
the would’nt begin to crack them. till 
tn shall have the kitchen all to 
“« 
~ Well, don’t say anything more about 

it now. is waiting for your 








tongue to stop in order to read.” Silence. 
being obtained, the chapter was read and 
the prayer offered. 

‘© Well, mother,” said Mr. Wells, ‘ shall 
we go to Harrison’s to-night ?” 

** You know what is best. I’m always 
ready to go with you, you know.” 

“* Well, boys, we will see how much of 
that wood we can get home this forenoon, 
and then we will get the pleasure-sleigh 
out, and see how many of us it will carry 
over to the Ridge.” 

The morning was spent as Mr. Wells 
directed, and about five o’clock, the work 
was done up preparatory to a start. The 
pigs, cows, and oxen had been fed with 
great liberality, Chanticleer’s residence had 
been examined to see that his family were 
not incommoded by the snow, the most 
rigid precautions had been taken against 
fire, and the horses harnessed to the plea- 
sure-sleigh, stood at the door jingling 
their bells, and pawing the snow, and giv- 
ing numerous proofs of their willingness to 
take the family with great speed to the 
Ridge. It required close packing to get 
all the family on board, but at last they 
were stowed to their mind, and away they 
went, and in half an hour, despite the 
depth of the snow, and the slightly broken 
track, they were at Mr. Hurrison’s door. 

They were reccived with a welcome 
which, ifa little more boisterous on the 
part of the young folks, than those who 
pride themselves upon their dignity would 
have approved, had tokens of sincerity 
which no preciseness can have. 

‘“* We expected you,” said Mr. Harrison, 
‘and we have got our chores all done, so 
that we are ready to visit with you.” By 
“visiting with him,” he meant, he was 
ready to sit down and enjoy his society..— 
Supper was soon had, that they might 
have a long evening “‘to visit in.” The 
young people took possession of the kitch- 
en, and the old folks occupied the front 
room. As the former room contained not 
lese than twelve young men and maidens, 
boys and girls, it may well be supposed 
that it was not quite as still as the front 
room. 

** Our children are enjoying themselves,” 
said Mrs. Harrison, as an unusually loud 
explosion of mirth took place in the kitch- 
en, “I hope they will not say or do any- 
thing wrong.” Mrs. H. had been brought 
up in a family in which a severe, not to 
say sour gravity was regarded as indispen- 
sible to religious consistency. Her views 
subsequently became more enlarged, but 
her conscience always felt in a degree the 
influence of her early training. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Wells, “‘ that they 
have been taught to fear God, and that the 
fear of God does not interfere with happi- 
ness. I remember when I was young, our 
notions on the subject were rather crude. 
I once thought it a sin to laugh, and staid 
away from the company. of those of my 
own age, thinking that in so doing, I was 
practising self-denial; and so I was, but 
not a self-denial that was required of me. 
I was getting morose, and if I had gone 
onin that way, I don’t know but that I 
should have got to holding the doctrine of 
penance. The minister that got me off 
from these notions did me a great deal of 
good.” 

**T think,” said Mr. Harrison, ‘ that it 
is not a sin to laugh at a proper time ; the 
wise man says, there isa time to laugh, 
but there is great danger that we laugh too 
much.” 

“*] grant that, but that does not prove 
that we should not laugh at all. There is 
danger that men eat too much, but that is 
not a reason for abstaining from food alto- 
gether.” 

“It is pretty difficult to know just what 
to do with children, just how much liberty 
to give them.” 

* Give them all theliberty that is neces- 
sary in order that they may do right.” 

* But they oftentimes want more than 
that. The question is, when they are dis- 
posed to do wrong, how far is it duty to 
interfere by authority to prevent it ?” 

“In general, I would answer, as far as 
you can do it successfuliy. I have never 
had a difficulty in my practice with respect 
to my own children. I have never attempt- 
ed to exercise my authority on subjects 
which lie beyond its proper limits. For 
example, I never exerted my authority to 
make them pray.” 

“* You required them to attend family 
prayers ?”’ 
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“Yes, to require them to be present was 
my duty, but I could not command them 
to lift up their hearts to God. I have sel- 
dom been obliged to resort to authority in 
any case, though I always had it under- 
stood that the authority belonged to me. 
I always, from the day they were born, 
acted towards them as though I took it for 
granted, and expected them to take it for 
granted, that they were made to do right, 
and for nothing else. I never allowed 
them to raise the question, why they were 
under obligation to do right, or rather I 
never raised the question, and they never 
thought of doing it.” 

**Most people tell their children that 
they must do right in order to get to heav- 
en.” 

‘I know it, and a great deal of evil has 
come of that course. We are made to do 
right, just as we are made to breathe.— 
Children will no more question the pro- 
priety of doing right because it is right, 





than they will question the propriety of 
breathing till they find a reason for it, un- 
less it is unwisely put into their heads.” 

** You don’t mean that children who are 
trained in your way, will grow up Chris- 
tians as a matter of course?” 

‘** By no means. I believe that some- 
thing more than parental instruction is 
neccessary in order to change of heart, but 
although the heart is estranged from God, 
it has not lost all its sense of the right, 
and of its claims, and if those claims .are 
properly prosecuted, they will be yielded 
to in a great many things, that pertain to 
morality and good order, and respect for 
religion.” 

“Your children all entertain the hope 
that they are Christians.” 

‘* All but the youngest, and she is some- 
thing of a strange girl, and will not talk 
with me as freely as my other children did 
at her age, and do now. I noticed when 
I was young, that children, as they began 
to get along towards manhood, grew shy 
of their parents and had but little to say 
to them; perhaps it is the parents whu 
grow shy of them. However that may be, 
1 know that there is not the intimac? be- 
tween parents and children which there 
ought tobe. I have always taken care to 
have my children very free with me. I 
think I have the more influence over them 
on that account.” 

“‘T have noticed that their way of speak- 
ing to you was very free, and I have wish- 
ed my children would take the same course. 
I have no fault to find with their treat- 
ment of me, but they can’t talk over their 
affairs with me as freely as I wish they 
could, and there is a distance between us 
on the subject of religion which has often 
made me feel badly. We can’t talk on 
the subject of religion without some little 
constraint.” 

**I believe that is the case with a great 
many parents and children. I don’t think 
there is any necessity for it. It springs 
from wrong notions, or from not beginning 
to converse with them on religion suffici- 
ently soon.” 

‘“* Were any of your children under deep 


ed?” 

“Daniel was in a good deal of distress 
when he was awakened, and the change in 
him was marked. But in respect to all 
the others, they do not fix upon any par- 
ticular day when they think they were con- 
verted. They were seldom without seri- 
ous thoughts, and their hopes are the re- 
sult of what they believe they find in them- 
selves, viz., a growing conformity to God’s 
will.” 

From this conversation respecting their 
children, they were led to review the inci- 
dents of their early days, some of which 
must have been sufficiently amusing, for 
the young people in the kitchen often 
“hushed,” to hear the parents laugh. 

When the apples and nuts had been duly 
discussed in both rooms, the young peo- 
ple came into the front room to unite with 
their purlats tu ouvial worship. A hymn 
was sung, a chapter was read, and briefly 
commented upon by Mr. Harrison, and Mr. 
Wells offered a prayer in which the wants 
of all present were dwelt upon with a par- 
ticularity which would have seemed some- 
what singular to those who confine them- 
selves to a set form, or to the general ex- 
pression of their wants. One of Mr. 
Wells’ hired men, characterized his prayer 
by the remark, ‘‘ If you were to hear him 





pray, without looking at him, you would 


distress of mind when they were convert-. 


think he was talking to somebody, and try- 
ing to get something out of him.” It must 
not be inferred from that remark that his 
manner was not duly reverential. 

After prayer, and after the repetition of 
many invitations and promises, the Wellses 
were re-packed, and were soon at their own 
door.— NV. Y. Obs. 
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GOING TO A SIGHT. 


Rev. Mr. Venn once told his children 
that in the evening he would take them to 
one of the most interesting sights in the 
world. They were anxious to know what 
it was. Perhaps some children will guess 
it was a show or a circus, or a ventrilo- 
quist, or some such thing. 

Mr. Venn did not gratify. their curiosity, 
he only told them to wait. When evening 
came, he touk them by the hand, and led 
them to a miserable hovel, whose decayed 


| walls and broken windows bespoke poverty 
; and want. 


“* Now,” said he, “ my dear children, can 
any one that lives in such a wretched place 
as this, be happy? Yet this is not all; a 
poor young man lies on a miserable straw 
bed within, dying of fever, and afflicted 
with nine painful ulcers.” 

“Oh, how wretched !”’ they all exclaim- 
ed at once. 

Mr. Venn then led them into the cot- 
tage, and going up to the poor dying 
young man, he said, “‘ Abraham Midwood, 
I have brought my children here to show 
them that people can be happy in sickness, 
in poverty, and in want; and now tell 
them if it is not so.” 

The dying youth, with a sweet smile, 
immediately answered, “O yes, sir; I 
would not change my state with the rich- 
est man on earth who had not the views 
which I have. Blessed be God, I have a 
hope through Christ, of going to heaven, 
where Lazarus now is. He has a great 
while ago forgotten all his miseries; soon 
I shall forget all mine. Sir, this is no- 
thing to bear while the presence of God 
cheers my soul. Indeed, sir, I am truly 
happy, and I trust to be happy through all 
eternity; and every hour I thank God, 
who has given me to enjoy the riches .of 
his goodness and grace through Jesus 
Christ.” 

Could there be a more interesting sight 
than this? 











Natural History. 








INSTINCT OF A TOAD. - 

The incident about to be related occur- 
red at early twilight of a warm evening in 
August last. For ten days, my bees had 
clustered upon the outside of one of the 
hives. At length, a small cluster of them 
fell to the ground, and, huddling together 
as closely as possible, prepared to bivouac 
in this unpleasant and most unusual situa- 
tion. They were nearly all quite still, ap- 
parently resolved to make themselves as 
comfortable as they could. 

While I was waiching their proceedings, 
a toad hopped into notice. I*at once be- 
came interested in the performance of the 
new actor on the stage. He advances with 
great boldness ; and his dilated eyes, con- 
tracted muscles, and energetic movements, 
show his readiness for the insect armies, 
and his desire for an insectsupper. With 
unerring aim he thrusts forth his long 
tongue, and secures his prey. 

He evidently smells the bees, and ap- 
proaches them’cautiously, and strikes them 
with onehand. He beats a hasty retreat 
for six oreight inches, and intently watches 
the effects of his blow. The bees are irri- 
tated, but soon stop their grumbling, and 
become quiet. Again toad advances, and 
deals them a blow with both hands, and 
instantly retreats, with some faint notion 
that he has deen stung, ‘Lhe bees are 
aroused, and the whole camp is in motion ; 
the watch word, ‘+ Death to the intruder,” 
is heard along the line of encampment; 
sentinels are posted, and all are ready for 
action. But no enemy is found, and they 
soon return to camp. Toad (who, like 
some Hannibal or Napoleon, has coolly 
waited and watched the tide of battles,) 
now makes another attack, and as quickly 
retreats. The bees are intensely excited. 








Bustling with rage, and burning for ven- 
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gence, they run furiously in all directions, 
seeking the blood of the enemy. 

But look, now! Toad has accomplished 
his design; for, as the bees separate and 
scatter, in their anger, he boldly uses his 
tongue; like the “ riata” of the Spaniard, 
or the*lasso of the Indian, and captures 
them one by one, and thus makes a sump- 
tuous repast. : 

While snugly clustered together, he 
’ knew very well that it was unsafe to ven- 
ture an attack; but, causing them to sepa- 
rate by his repeated blows, he could easily 
snap them up with his long slender tongue. 

Verily, there is much more in the world 
of instinct and annimal life than is dreamed 
of in our philosophy.—[{ Lynn News. 
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THE WHITE RABBIT. 


A few days since, as we werepassing up 
Chestnut street, our attention was attracted by 
two little boys, plainly but neatly dressed, who 
were stoopimg down and putting their hands 
through the iron fence which enclosed a small 
garden plat. We stopped and watched them, 
to see what they were doing, and found that 
they were gathering hands-ful of the fresh 
green grass, that had grownso fast in the warm 
spring days. One of these boys was about 
seven, with large black eyes, and a very intel- 
ligent face. His companion was a blue-eyed, 
fair haired little fellow,and held a paper bag in 
his hand, into which he crowded the grass, as 
fast as he picked it. Their faces were so full 
of happiness that we wanted to know some- 
thing about them, and, after watching them in 
silence for a few minutes, said: 

“ What are you picking the grass for, my 
little friend ?” 

The oldest of the brothers, for such they 
were, looked up from under his coarse straw 
hat, end said with a smile, 

“Oh! it’s for our rabbit at home.” 

“Then you havearabbit. But what did you 


give him when there was’nt any grass, last 
winter >” 


“Then we gave him bread,” replied the 
youngest, who had been looking at us very 
steadfastly,though continuing to pick the grass. 

» ‘How do you think the lady that lives 
in the house will like to have you take 
it ?” we enquired. 

But we must have some grass for our rab- 
bit,” they both replied, with such an expression 
of conscious right in their faces, that we 
were convinced they thought the few blades of 
grass Bunnie wanted would not be missed ; 
and ifthe lady had seen them, perhaps she 
would have thought so too. 

** Where did the rabbit come from, and what 
is his name ?” we asked. 

“ His name is Bunnie, and Miss W. gave 
him to our sister,” replied the eldest. “ And 
he has got red eyes, and is white all over, and 
we keep him in a box in our yard,” said the 
youngest, who by this time seemed to think 
we must be friends of his, to take such an in- 
terest in his rabbit. 

* Bunnie must be a beautiful creature. How 
I should like to see him.” 

“ Well, you can,” said they both, “if you'll 
come home with us.” “Yes, we’ll show him 
to you,” and they looked up tosee if their invi- 
tation was accepted. “We live in Myrtle 
street, it is’nt very far off,” added the dark eyed 

‘boy, “ and we’re going right home now.” 

This last statement decided us, and we said : 
“Thank you, we will go;” and followed our 
two new-made friends towards their home.— 
By this time they had both become very com- 

* municative, and told us all about themselves, 
with the utmost frankness. They said “ their 
father was a tailor, and worked hard, and mo- 
ther made their clothes.” The oldest boy went 
to school, and had a kind teacher, and could 
read nicely, and liked “little papers and books,” 
and his eyes gleamed with pleasure, when we 
— to bring him some Youth’s Compan- 
0 





Then they told us about their sorrows as 
well as their joys. They had a dear little ba- 
by brother, who died ofa fever. Willie, the 
oldest, was awake when the baby died, and he 
“ cried very hard ;” but James was asleep, and 
did not know that he was dead, till he woke up 
the next morning, and then he “ did’nt cry, but 
he was real sorry.” 

By the time all these things were told, we 





came near to their home, and the boys ran be- 
fore us, and opened the gate by a small wooden 
house, and said: “ This is it.” We entered 
the yard, and there was Bunnie looking through 
the front of his house, which was made of 
wooden slats, which the boys could take out 
themselves. Bunnie saw his friends coming, 
and saw the grass too; sohe put his nose out 
to show he wanted some, and James gave him 
enough for a good meal, and put the rest in 
the top of his box for another time. We said 
that we thought Bunnie was a beauty, and 
promised to come again, and bring some pa- 
pers with us for the little boys; and thought 
we should take some little friénds of ours to 
see the white rabbit. M. W. D. 





New Pusrication.—Seed-time and Har- 
vest; or, Sow Well and Reap Weil. A book 
for the young. By Rev. W. K. Tweedie, D.D. 
Published by Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 

Extract from the Preface—In the following 
pages an attempt has been made to induce 
youth to think—that is, to connect events with 
their causes—to trace the character, when ful- 
ly formed, up to its origin in youthful tenden- 
cies and habits, and to notice how much may 
depend upon a single principle adopted, or a 
single deed done. In short, our little volume 
is designed to hold a middle place between 
tales for nurseries and works for those whose 
principles are mature, and whose character is 
formed ; and we shall greatly rejoice if the 
young be thus helped to read, mark, and in- 
wardly digest the important truth, that if they 
be fe well they must sow well; if they 
would enjoy an old age of honor, they must be 
trained in youth to virtue; if they would pre- 
pare for an eternity of glory, it must be by 
walking in the footsteps of the wise and good 
—of those who loved the truth, and were pre- 
pared to sacrifice all rather than forsake it.— 
In God’s world there is no law more sure in its 
operation than that “ what a man soweth that 
shall he also reap”—and to stamp that law 
upon the minds of the young, forms the leading 
object of this little volume. 

———a 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Nashua, N. H., April, 11, 1854. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed you will 
find’one dollar to pay for the “ Youth’s Com- 
panion” this year. We all think it is a very 
good paper indeed, and hope your life may be 
spared yet many years, to send vs the dear 
little paper. It is truly the Youth’s Compan- 
ion. ours truly, Evcen M. Eaton. 


Walpole, N. H., March 23, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar. I value the Youth’s Companion too much 
to miss it a single time. I take several papers, 
but I value my Companion above them all. 1 
keep all of the back numbers, and intend to 
get them bound. Yours truly, S. Apams. 


Sandusky City, Ohio, May 23, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed I send you 
one dollar for your choice little paper. I think 
too much of it to give it up; I look for its ap- 
pearance every week with much pleasure. 
Your little friend, Marion C, Prence. 


sar Dariety. 


WHICH WAS THE RICHEST? 


I watched by the bed-side of a sick man, 
surrounded by every luxury, with kind friends 
to smooth his pillow and anticipate every wish. 
The most skillful physicians hung over him, 
for he had gold, lands, and immense wealth; 
but he was not at peace with God. In the in- 
tervals of delirium he would earnestly implore 
for life, for mercy, for space to repent. 

1 left him and met “ old Jacob,” a negro of 
more than fourscore, crippled, and in deep po- 
verty. He had outlived every member of his 
family but one, and she was a sore trial. Even 
the rude abode he occupied scarce deserved 
the mme of home. Yet in the midst of all, he 
was a true Christian. He had but just arisen 
from a sick bed, where he had been prostrated 
with inflammatory rheumatism. 

Said I, “ Well, Jacob, how are you ?” 

“ Pretty well, thank God, massa, only a little 
pain in my joints; the Lord is very good to 
poor old Jacob.”—[.4m. Mess. 


_—_———— 


LOSS OF THE FIRST BORN. 


We have read of a young mother who had 
newly buried her first born. Her pastor went 
to visit her, and on finding her sweetly resign- 
ed, he asked how she attained such resigna- 
tion. She replied, “ I used to think of my boy 
continually, whether sleeping or waking; to 
me he seemed more beautiful than other chil- 
dren. I was disappointed if visitors omited to 

ise his Seo oF aoein, or the salen. w 
‘or him with my needle. At first [ believed it 
the natural current of a mother’s love; then I 
feared it was pride, and sought to humble my- 
self before Him who resisteth the proud. One 
night, in my dreams, I thought on stood 
beside me, and said, ‘ Where is the bud 


























thou nursest in thy bosom? I am here to take 
it away. Where is the little harp? Give it 
to me. It is like those which sound the praise 
of God in heaven.’ I awoke in tears; my 
beautiful babe drooped like a bud which the 
worm pierced ; his last wailing was like the 
shattered harpstrings; all my world seemed 
gone ; still in my agony I listened, for there 
was a voice in my soul, like the voice of the 
angel who warned me, saying, ‘God loveth a 
cheerful giver.’ Ilaid my mouth in the dust 
and said, ‘ Let thy tears be mine ,’ and as I rose, 
though the tear lay on my cheek, there was a 
smile also. Since then this voice has been 
heard amid the duties of every day—methinks 
it says continually, ‘ The cheerful giver!’ ” 
——— 


SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR. 

On one occasion, soon after her arrival in 
this country, Jenny Lind was standing by the 
cradle ofa sleeping and beautiful infant. She 
looked at it long and thoughtfully, stooped ,and 
kissed its heel and back of its neck, (the 
Swedish mode of blessing a child,) and then, 
turning to its mother, said,“ You, madam, have 
soinething to live for.’ ‘Truer words were 
never spoken. Every mother has something 
to live for. Never yet in the heart of woman 

“ has God the fountain stirr’d, 

Whose waters never more shall rest,” 


without a high and holy purpose. Let the 
young mother especially ask herself, “ Am I 
fulfilling that purpose ?” 


ee 
A LAWYER'S ADVICE. 

The following anecdote used to be related 
of the Hon. Jeremiah Mason, of New Hamp- 
shire, and is said to have occurred at Ports- 
mouth:—There is a well known custom pre- 
vailing in our criminal courts, assigning coun- 
se] tosuch prisoners as have no one to defend 
them. On one occasion, the court finding a 
man accused of theft, and without counsel, 
said to a wag of a lawyer who was present, 
“Mr. -. - - , please withdraw with the prison- 
er, confer with him, and give him such counsel 
as may be best for his interests.” The lawyer 
and client withdrew; in fifieen minutes the 
Jawyer returned into the court alone. “He 
has gone: your honor told me to give him the 
best advice I could for his interest; and as he 
said he was guilty, I thought the best counsel 
I could offer him, was ‘te cut and run,’ which 
he took at once.” 

——a~———__ 

A Freax or Arrection.—A newspaper 
published in Newcastle, England, says that a 
short time since, a joiner residing in that town 
received an order to make a child’s coffin, one 
of the conditions being that it should have a 
lock and key. The father wished to preserve 
some tangible memorial of the last resting 
place of his child, and his intention was to 
wear the key of its coffin around his neck ! 

’ oe 

How ue Savep ats Doe.—The Cambridge 
Chronicle tells a good story of an Irishman, at 
Somerville, who found a piece of poisoned 
meat in his yard, evidently intended for his 
dog. To save the poor beast from destruction, 
Pat threw the meat into the swill pail. The 
consequence was, of course, the death of his 
hog, of which the poor fellow had not thought. 

on 

Tourn THE Biste into Prayer.—Thus, if 

ou are reading the first psalm, spread the Bi- 
ble on the chair before you, and kneel and 
pray, ‘O Lord, give me the blessedness of the 
man that walketh not in the counsel of the un- 
godly.’ ‘Let me not stand in the way of sin- 
ners.’ ‘ Let me not sit in the seat of the scorn- 
ful” &c. This isthe best way of learning the 
meaning of the Bible, and of learning to pray. 


ae 

Ason of Mr. Marshal Ford of Lewiston 
Falls, Me., about 13 years old, was seriously 
injured by the accidental discharge of a pistol, 
which he was loading. Tho ramrod passed 
through the upper lip and came out at the left 
cheek. This should be a warning to all boys 
who handle fire-arms. 

—ee 


CLIPPINGS. 

A Broap Hint.—The Rev. Mr. Johnson 
was one of these rough but quaint preachers of 
a former generation, who was fond of visiting 
and good living. While seated at the table of 
a good lady in a neighboring parish, she asked 
him if he took milk in his tea, “ Yes, marm, 
when I can’t get cream !” was the reply. 


Punca says that the reason why editors are 
so apt to have their manners spoiled, is because 
they receive such a vast number of evil com- 
munications. 


To neglect, at any time, preparation for 
death, is to sleep at our own at a siege; 
to omit it in old age, is to sleep at an attack. 


Payson, on his dying bed, said to his daugh- 
ter, “ You will avoid much pain ‘and anxiety, if 

u Will learn to trast all your concerns in God’s 

nds. ‘Cast all your cares on hitn, for he 
careth for you. But if you mangers 
that you cast your care upon him, you wi 
come away with the load on your shoulders.” 

“ Enjoy the blessings of this day,” Jere- 
my Tee “ if God sends them, “ind the evils 
bear patiently and sweetly,, For this day only 
is ours, we are dead to yesterday, and not born 
to to-morrow !” 








_A merchant in this city suddenly ents 
his counting-house the other day, and s 
one of his clerks rearing a large book in 
air, with the end resting on his chin, « 
ai’nt you at work, John?” he asked, «| 
sir,” replied the clerk. “You are! at 
work?” “ Balancing the ledger, sir.” 
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THE COTTAGE BOY. 
One bright spring morning lon 
I oak fo hee walk, — S880, 
And passed a cottage old and worn 
Where seated on a rock, : 
A little boy with happy look, 
Was reading from a ponderous book. 


I asked him why he sat so still, 
Close by the cottage low, 

And why he read that old worn book 
And seemed to prize it so; 

And why he was not at his play 

Upon that bright sunshiny day ? 


“Tl tell you, sir,” he answering gaj 
** When my poor mother died ; * 

And the cold hand of death was near 
She called me to her side, ’ 

And said, ‘ My son, this volume 

*T will prove a friend in every need, 


“ And ever since that gloomy day 
This book I’ve daily read ; 

As my poor mother told me to, 
Though now, alas! she’s dead ; 

It is the Bible, sir, you see, 

And ’tis a precious book to me. 


I thought as I went on my way, 
That little orphan boy, 
In doing what his mother said 
Has surely found more joy, 
Than children who oft spend the day 
In idle pleasures and in play. w. w.¢ 
Pitsburgh, April, 1854. 


—_———— 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
BY M. A. BIGELOW. 
“ Mamma, I love the Sabbath school,” 
My sweet Amelia said, 
When coming in with flying feet 
Her cheeks were glowing red. 








It was a scene all new to her, 
A — ne’er trod before ; 

“ O, how I love the Sunday school”— 
She said it o’er and o’er. 


She said it to her little doll, 
And to the baby, too; 

The baby clap’d its hands, and laugh’ 
As babies love to do. 


And then at evening, when she knelt 
To say her little prayer, 

She thought of her fond teacher’s name, 
And of her class-mates there.—[S. 8. 4 


HEAVEN. 
BY THOMAS D. THOMPSON. 


There is a land of happiness, 
Forever pure and high, 

Where sorrow cannot cloud the brow, 
Nor dim the sparkling eye; 

Where music’s voice is ever heard, 
With its melodious swell, 

It is—it is the better land 
Where happy spirits dwell. 


The good, the bright, the beautiful, 
Are watching for us there, 
Irradiant is the loveliness 
. Of yon celestial sphere ; 
And who, O, who would hesitate 
To bid this world farewell, 
And hasten to that better land 
Where happy spirits dwell! 
0 See 








SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN. 


Children, hear the Savior’s voice; 
He is calling you to-day; 
Come in his love rejoice, 
Come, he kindly says you may. 
He will take away your sin, 
Cleanse and make you pure within, 
Guide you to his heavenly rest, 
There to be forever blest. 


Lord, we come ; accept us now, 
While we jein to sing thy praise ; 
When before thy throne we bow, 
Deign to hear the prayer we raise. 
We are sinful—thou art good ; 
Wash us in redeeming blood; 
May Me, fo with us be, 
Gently leading us to thee. 
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